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beginning of a fourth period as late as 900-1 100 A. D. (p. 194), we are certain 
that Holtzmann is absolutely wrong. Substantially as it now stands the 
Mahabharata was completed at least half a millennium before this date. 

The next volumes of this work will, we expect, be of more value to specialists 
and to the general reader alike, than this, which mainly repeats an old story 
(but nota bene the author's own) and treats, in our opinion, of too much in too 
little. What follows will doubtless be fresher and more important, and — may 
we hope ? — better arranged. 

Edward Washburn Hopkins. 



Syntaxis Aristophaneae capita selecta scripsit Sergius Sobolewski. Mosquae, 
1 891. 

Professor Sobolewski, whose treatise on the Aristophanic use of the prepo- 
sitions was favorably noticed in a previous volume of the Journal (XI 371), 
has taken up another province of Aristophanic syntax, and has made us his 
debtors by a treatise on the conditional, temporal and relative sentences in 
Aristophanes. In the first chapter he discusses the tenses of the verb and 
attacks the ordinary statement that the present subjunctive in the protases of 
the sentences under consideration denotes contemporaneous, the aor. subj. 
prior action. With this statement S. is dissatisfied, and naturally dissatisfied. 
It will not work with positive temporal sentences of limit such as iu; av 
' until,' and often fails with the others. The truth is that durative on the one 
hand and complexive or ingressive on the other are the only universals, and 
special phases of contemporaneousness and priority are mere inferences. It 
is strange that at this time of day the doctrine should need the emphasis that 
S. has given it, but it seems that he is not simply beating the air but cudgelling 
refractory grammarians. Some of his examples, however, under this head are 
not well chosen. So Vesp. 808: a/il; — r}v ovpr/riaarig — wafia col Kpc/ir/aerai. ' The 
vessel will hang by you (ready to use) in case,' etc., is not a formulated 
conditional sentence and the apodosis is involved. In the same place (p. 3) 
he cites ■Kpiv as used with the subj. after an affirmative sentence, but in Eccl. 
770: av\a^ojiai nplv av i<S«, we must supply KaraSewat from the context and 
<pv?td(<)fiai KaTadelvai = ov KaraSr/au, as he himself notes further on (p. 139). 
Nor can it be admitted that it is an optional matter whether one says Xioip 
■Kev-ijKovTa err/ if}a<ri?.tvoe or X. w. I. ijiaai'Atve (p. 7). The latter form can be 
used only in special circumstances of interruption. Otherwise definite num- 
bers require the aorist. See my Pindar, P. 4, 25. Under the head of condi- 
tional sentences (p. 13) S. discusses the forms iav and yv, although the matter 
had already been taken up by Petri, iav, it seems, occurs 69 times, against 
f/v 26S times (26 : 100). The fluctuation is great, and there is no principle 
discernible. It is time that in the two oldest of the plays, Ach. and Eq., iav : 
f/n :: 5 : 6 or 83 : 100 and II : 14 or 78 : 100 respectively, while the proportion 
is lowest in the Eccl., iav : rjv :: 2 : 46 or 4 : 100 ; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence of a diminution according to juniority. In the N. iav tumbles to 9 
from the 78 of the Eq. But no statement is given as to the distribution 
between dialogue and chorus, and some of the figures are too small to warrant 
inferences. Noteworthy is the large number of the whole class of anticipatory 
conditions, 403. Of the future conditions (307), present and aorist are exactly 
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even in the protasis (152 each), three protases having both present and aorist. 
Of general conditions there are 76 (40 pr., 36 aor.). Of concessive sentences 
16 look forward to the future (tl pr., 5 aor.), 4 are general (pr. 3, aor. 1). 
According to S.'s count there are 79 conditions with el and the fut. ind„ thus 
giving a slightly larger percentage than my rough count yielded in 1876. el 
with subj. is rare and doubtful, and after a critical examination he rejects all 
the seven examples of this construction that occur in trimeter, viz. Eq. 698, 
700 (bis), Pax 450, Lys. 580, 581, frg. 201. Eq. 805 is anapaestic, and here S. 
is inclined to leave el with the subj. 

As to the sharp distinction between generic and particular, first formulated 
by Baumlein and made the head of the corner by Goodwin, S. does not deny 
its practical value from our point of view, but contends, at the same time, that 
the Greeks themselves were not distinctly conscious of it. To them generic 
and particular were alike futures. 1 

To the doctrine that eav with the subj. is a greater favorite than el with the 
future ind. on account of its greater temporal exactness, S. demurs, and notes 
the change of view that has prevailed of recent years as to the age of the 
future indie. The phenomenon on which I insisted in my first paper on the 
subject 2 (Trans, of the Am. Philol. Assoc, 1876, p. 9), that in temporal sentences, 
in which greater exactness is naturally expected, the subjunctive is practically 
the only construction, this phenomenon is admitted (in temporalibus [fut. ind.] 
fere non asurfatur) but not explained. According to S., who follows Gerth, 
the subj. is the older form, and wherever the fut. ind. has penetrated, as in 
the conditional and relative sentences, it has retained its original modal force, 
which he despatches by a simple = fieXka c. inf. I am not dissatisfied with 
this aspect of the problem, only I must insist on the importance of the absence 
of this bifurcation in the temporal sentence. The retention of the original 
subjunctive in the temporal sentence, to the exclusion of the future, is assuredly 
significant, even if the significance be limited to the kind of time, and the 
notions of contemporaneousness and priority be left out. 3 

1 " For this form of the condition we want a word that will harmonize present and future. 
Anticipation is not expectation, though it is loosely used for expectation and may be stretched 
to cover it. Anticipation treats the future as if it were present." — Transactions A. P. A., 
1876, p. 7. 

2 "The reason [of the preference of ear with subj. to ei with fut. ind.] seems to be; to a 
considerable extent, the greater temporal exactness, the same greater temporal exactness which 
has wholly displaced the future indicative with the temporal particles, the same greater tem- 
poral exactness which has given so wide a sweep to the optative with av as a sharper form of 
the future." A similar notion was advanced by Middenciorf the same year and combated by 
Gerth, Burs. Jahresb. 1873, III 261. 

3 In my reply to Professor Ciapp's criticism I have said (J. H. U. Circular No. 99, June, 
1892, p. 104) : " I should [now] explain the absence of the future indicative from the temporal 
sentence as exclusion rather than banishment. I should not consider oral/ with the present 
and otclv with the aorist as a bifurcation of OTe with the future indicative, but rather as the 
earlier forms, in the face of which ore with the future indicative could not find a lodgment." 
Gerth says: " Wahrend der Conjunctiv durch die verbaltnissmassig junge Futurbildurg aus 
den Hauptsatzen verdrangt wurde, war er fiir das Sprachgefiihl mit den Nebensatzen (finalen, 
hypothetischen, temporalen) so innig verbunden, dass diese Consecutio Modorum durch das 
Futurum nicht durchbrochen werden konnte. Die Ausnahmefalle, wie das oben erwahnte et 
c. Ind. Fut., sind so eigenthiimlich geartet, dass sie nur geeignet sind, jene Auffassung zu 
bestatigen." 
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In the detailed discussion of the subj. conditional sentences many interesting 
points come up, but it is impossible to follow the treatment point by point. 
Interesting is the steadiness of the potential condition, 1 el w. opt. followed by 
opt. with av, to which Ar. offers only three exceptions out of the fifty-nine. 
The predominance of the aor. opt. over the present is in marked contrast to 
the behavior of the subjunctive, and seems to follow the opt. in the wish, 
where attainment is naturally more common than process. 

" The formula of the unreal condition," I said long ago, " is in my judgment 
too narrow, and the opposition should be represented as opposition to continu- 
ance, attainment and completion, and not to past and present simply" (Trans. 
A. P. A., 1. c, p. 8). To say that the imperfect is regularly opposed to the 
present and the aorist to the past, and to relegate the other phenomena to a 
remark, is, to put it mildly, an unscientific proceeding that, like most unscien- 
tific proceedings, is sure to bring more trouble than it saves. In 33 unreal 
conditions into which the imperfect ind. enters, either in apodosis or protasis 
or both, no less than ten, according to Professor Sobolewski's count, denote 
opposition to the past. Rarer are the examples in which the aor. with av is 
opposed to complexive action in the present, and yet in a number of passages 
reference to the past would be exceedingly unnatural, not to say impossible ; 
and Professor Sobolewski goes so far as to make the aor. with av an unreal of 
the future. Strictly speaking, there can be no unreal of the future, for the 
true future cannot be bound, and whatever is settled must be considered 
past. " If he had lived until next Christmas, he would have been twenty 
years old" is not an unreal of the future. The proposition has no future. But 
as the Greeks use the" aor. in anticipation of the future, there is some justifi- 
cation for taking this view, especially when one considers how slight the 
bounds are that divide the aoristic present from the future. But of the 
passages which have been adduced for this exceptional use of the aor. ind. and 
av, not a few are uncertain. 

As to the significance of el w. fut. ind. 2 Professor Sobolewski accepts my view 
as a whole, but calls attention to the fact that most of the minatory el's w. fut. 
ind. are found in the second person, while eav predominates in the third. This 
only means that a threat is more natural and more effective when the person 
threatened is present. The milder eav can, of course, always be used in 
consonance with Greek moderation, but I have elsewhere called attention to 
the fact that in the examples cited by Professor Sobolewski (p. 104) for an 
equivalency between eav with the subj. and el with fut. ind., the metre may 
have decided in favor of the milder forms. 3 One little correction may be 

1 " It [i. e. the ideal condition] is one of the commonest and steadiest forms, equivalents 
being less freely employed for the optative with iv."— Justin Martyr, Apol. I 3, 5. See also 
A. J. P. Ill 444 . 

2 In a Jena dissertation of the year 1890 (Commentationes Jenenses, IV 266) Gentsch 
discusses the difference between ei w. fut. ind. and eav with subj. It is not worth while to quote 
the so-called conclusion which h'e reaches, especially in view of the fact that every example of 
the 64 el's with fut. ind. which he cites from Lysias falls under the categories that I have so 
often repeated. 

3 Johns Hopkins U. C, 1. c, p. 103. The passages cited are not all minatory, and six of the 
seven are kept in place by the metre. N. 033 : 5)x eiri/3aAA|)5. Th. 223: ijx 11.fi o-iuir^s. E. 962 : 
eav toutoj iriQr}. Ec. 468 : r}v — jut) SvvtaaeOa (not minatory). R. 339: tjp— Aaj3fls (not minatory). 
N. 1009 : t)v ravTa irotjjs (not minatory). He might have cited 1015 : r\v o' oiirep oi vuv Iitit>)- 
Sevys, where both sense and metre would have allowed et — eViTTjSeuo-eis. The remaining 
example — Ec. 247 : t\v — KaTepyday — is not minatory. 
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made here. Professor Sobolewski is mistaken when he says that Ar. does not 
use cl with fut. and tjv with subj. in contrasted passages, for one of my most 
cogent illustrations (1. c, n) was taken from the Nubes 5S6, 591. 

But enough of detail criticism. No student of Greek syntax, no student of 
Aristophanes, can read Professor Sobolewski's work without interest and profit. 
It is no mere collection of dry statistics, but a series of critical studies, which 
are suggestive and instructive even where they provoke dissent, as they must 
do here and there. Even in going over ground that has been carefully 
worked over, Professor Sobolewski has been able to make useful corrections. 
Both Prause and Sturm assign only 50 ■Kpiv's with inf. to Aristophanes, 
Sobolewski (p. 155) counts 57. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEKVK. 



